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The JESUIT, Published weekly, (to appear every | sented before you, which of them is like 


Saturday) by HENRY L. DEVE REUX, for the Pro- 
prieTors, at $2 per annum, in advance. All Communica- 
tions must be post paid, and directed to the Eprrors of the 
« Jesuit,” Boston, Mass. 

The object is to explain, diffuse and defend the Principles 
of the Oxx, Hoty, Catuoric and Arosroric Cuoren. 


OFFIct... vaste 11 Devonshire Street. 


TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGETIC. 

Divine Justice.—He argues, besides, that the 
gods of the Pagans ought not to visit on their wor- 
shippers, the neglect of the Christians ; and he anti- 
cipates a retortion of the argument, by explaining 
the economy of divine justice. 

6 Admit, in the first instance, the dispositions of 
his wisdom; and you will not retort. For having 
once determined that a judgment, eternal in its con- 
sequences, shall take place at the end of the world, 
he does not anticipately discriminate between men ; 
but leaves their merits undistinguished ; which is 
the present state of judgment. Ife is, in the mean 
time, equal in his dispensations towards the whole 
human race, indulging and chastising, allowing the 
profane a share in his temporal favors, and suilering 
his servants to partake of his chastisements, that 
all in common may experience his indulgence and 
severity. We, who have learned this dive econo- 
my from Him, love his bencticence, and fear his se- 
verity : you, on the contrary, despise both: whence 
it follows that all the calamities of life are intended 
by Grod to serve for our admonition, #f perchance they 
befall us; and are directed for your chastisement. 
We, indeed, suffer no injury therefrom, in the first 
place, because nothing of this world concerns us, save 
wo depart from it as soon as possible ; and moreover, 
because ifany evil is inflicted on us, itis to be aseribed 
to your demerits. But though some calamities affect 
us as united with you in social bonds, we exult the 
more in recognizing the fulfilment of the divine 
preaching, which confirms our confidence, and the 
faith whereon our hope is grounded. But if on our 
account all the evils whereof you complain, are in- 
feted on you by the gods whom you adore, why do 
you persevere in the worship of Deities both un- 
grateful and unjust, who ought rather have aided and 
avenged you, by the punishment of the Christians 2?” 

SociaL Inrencourse.—Another objection was urg- 
ed against the Christians, as being useless in society, 
and avoiding intercourse with ther Pagan fellow- 
citizens. Tertullian maintains, on the contrary, that 
they were faithful in every social relation, though 
they shunned the excesses and superstitions in which 
others indulged. 

“ We are arraigned on another charge of injuring 
society, and are said to be unserviceable for the af- 
fairs of the world. low can this be said of men 
living amongst you, using the same food and rat- 
ment, and participating in all the necessary occupa- 
tions of life. We are not Brahmins, or Indian der- 
vices, inhabitants of the woods, and strangers to so- 
ciety: we remember what we owe to God, the Lord 
and Creator: we reject no fruit of his works: we 
are indeed temperate in their use, so as not to in- 
dulge in excess, or abuse them to an evil end. There- 
fore, we live in this world, not without frequenting 
the forum, and the market-place, your baths, stores, 
work-shops, Menageries, fairs, and other places of 
commerce. We go with you to sea—we accompany 
you to war—we recreate ourselves with you in the 
country—and we traffic with you. Consequently we 
unite with you im all social offices, and devote our 
energies to your service. How then we can appear 
useless for your affairs, whilst we live with you, and 
by you, I cannot understand. 

Curistian INNocence.—The Apologist directs 
the attention of his readers to the real and grievous 
injury done to society, by depriving it of so many of 
its best members. 

‘No one considers the great and the real loss 
which the republic sustains—no one weighs the in- 
jury done to the state; when so many just men are 
arraigned, so many innocent men are punished.— 


We appeal to your own acts—to you who daily pre- | 


side in judgment on the inmates of the prisons, and 
who pass sentence in regard to the various subjects 
of accusation. So many culprits are arraigned for 
a variety of crimes: which of them is marked down 
as an assassin, a pick-pocket, a sacrilegious wretch, 
a pimp ora bath-robber, and at the same time a 
Christian? or when Christians, as such, are pre- 


| 
which is not only protracted, but everlasting. 


| 


any of your | the Creator of the universe is not easy to be found, 


culprits? The prison is constantly filled with your, and when found, is diffieult to be declared to all. 


|| fellow-worshippers—the mines are continually groan- | But if we be challenged to a comparison on the sub- 


ing with them—the beasts are continually satiated 
with them—those who give public games, replenish | 
the bands of desperadoes from their number. 


ject of chastity, | read a part of the Attic sentence 
against Socrates, wherein he is declared to be a 
ry . . . . . 

There | corruptor of the innocence of youth: the Christian, 


ee ‘ netbare P , re har pwen age | i i 
|is no Christian at your bar exec pt as such only; or || on the contrary, sacredly respects the unity and in- 


| concupiscence of the eyes? which is more proper, || turn to his guests their deposit : the Christian’s fi- 


| retaliation ? 


if as a culprit, no longer as a Christian. We alone, | violability of marriage. * Christianus adserum nec 
then, are innocent ! Why should you wonder, since | femine mutat......Christianus urori sue soli masculus 
we are under the necessity of being so? * Being | nascitur....Christianus, salvis oculis, feminas non 
taught by God to guard our innocence, we know || videt : animo adversus libidinem cacust est’ Without 
pertectly wherein it consists, as being revealed to us || plucking out his eyes, as Democritus, he withholds 
by a perfect master, and we guard it with fidelity, || them from objects of temptation, and blinds his heart 
since we have been commanded to do so, by him | to the allurements of passion. If I speak of probity, 
who watches over us, and who cannot be contemned , behold Diogenes with his dirty feet, trampling on 
with impunity. the splendid couches of Plato, with pride similar to 

imrerrecrion or Pacan moratrry.—* Human | that which he condemned: a Christian does not act 
opinion has taught you innocence, human authority | haughtily, even towards the poorest individual. If 
has ordained it: wherefore you do not profess a |T contend with you on the subject of moderation, 
system so perfect, or sanctioned with such a penalty, | lo! Pythagoras aims at supreme command among 
or approaching the reality of innocence. What) the people of 'Thurium, and Zenon amongst those 
avails the wisdom of man to demonstrate what is | of Priene: whilst a Christian does not ambition even 
truly good? What avails human authority to exact | the office of Edile. If we speak of equanimity, Ly- 
its observance? ‘The former is as likely to err, as | curgus wished to starve himself to death, through 
the latter is to be disregarded. And therefore which | mortification at the changes made in his laws by the 
is more correctly expressed: Thou shalt not kill; |, Lacedemonians: the Christian, even when condemn- 
or, Be not even angry? which is it more perfect to ed to death, returns thanks. If the comparison be 
forbid adultery, or even to withhold from the mere | instituted as to fidelity, Anaxagoras refused to re- 


to prohibit evil deeds, or even evil speeches ? which | delity is proclaimed even by strangers to his. creed. 
is more becoming, to disallow wrong, or not to suffer | If I consider sincerity, Aristotle shamefully forced 


You may even know that your very 
laws, which seem to tend to maintain innocence, 
were borrowed from the divine law, which was more | 
ancient than they. We have already spoken of the 
time when Moses flourished. But what is the au- 
thority of human laws, whilst men who generally 
comunit crime in secret, may eyade them, and some 


| times disregard them, transgressing ‘them involunta- 


rily or through necessity ? Reflect also on the short- 
ness of every punishment, which cannot extend be- 
vond death. Thus even Epicure makes light of 
every torture and pain, declaring slight punishment 


| worthy of contempt, and great punishment short in | 


duration. 
Ererniry or Punisument.—The Apologist sets 
forth, in strong terms, the eternity of punishment 


| which the Christian believed should follow the vio- 


lation of the law. 
** We, indeed, who are under the eye of God, who 
sees all things, and who anticipate eternal punish- 


;ment from him, are justly styled the only persons 


who cherish innocence, in conformity with the full 


_knowledge which we profess, and the difficulty of 





concealment, and the greatness of the punishment, 
We 
fear Him whom even our judge must fear—we fear | 
God, not the Proconsul.” 

Puiosorny anp CuristiaAnirry.—Tertullian hay- | 


his acquaintance, Hermias, into banishment; a 
Christian does not injure even anenemy. The same 
Aristotle, in a manner equally disgraceful, flatters 
| Alexander on the throne, as Plato sells himself to 
Dionysius, for the sake of partaking of the Juxuries 
of his table. Aristippus whilst adorned with the 
_purple, and affecting great gravity of manners. in 
public, indulges in excesses; and Hippias’ is slain, 
when actually engaged in machinating ruin to the 
state: no Christian has ever attempted the like, to 
-avenge his fellow-Christians so atrociously perseeut- 
ed and destroyed. But some one may say, that 
some of our professors depart from the rule of duty. 
They, however, cease to be esteemed Christians by 
us: whilst those continued to be styled and honored 
by you as wise men, notwithstanding such actions. 
In what respect, then, are a philosopher and Chris- 
tian alike? a disciple of Greece, and of Heaven ? 
an aspirant after fame, and a man laboring for sal- 
vation? A man of words, and a performer of good 
deeds ? a builder and a leveller ? a supporter of er- 
ror, and a champion of truth? a thief, and @ guard- 
ian? Besides, the antiquity of the divine writings, 
which I have already established, serves me to me- 
duce the belief that they served as a treasure for 
every recent system of philosophy. And were I not 
anxious to close this volume, which is already of 
considerable length, L would expatiate on this proof. 


ing briefly recapitulated what he had said in refuta- | Which of the Poets, which of the Sophists did not 


tion of the charges against Christians, and challeng- 
ed a fair reply proceeds to consider the sentiment of 
those who, struck with the beauty of our religion, 
styled it a new system of philosophy, without recog- 
nizing its divine origin. 

* Philosophers also (they say) inculcate and pro-, 
fess the same virtues—innocence, justiee, patience, 
sobriety, chastity. Why then are we not allowed 
the same liberty and impunity in the profession of 
our religion, as are enjoyed by those with whose 
systems it is compared 2” 

He then shows the imperfection of philosophy, 
contrasted with the inviolable integrity of the Chris- 
tian faith, and animadverts particularly on the su- 
perstitious weakness of Socrates, who, though he 
exploded in his writings the false Deities, ordered a 
chicken to be sacrificed to Esculapius. 

“In proportion to the hatred which men bear to 
truth, he who announces it with fidelity gives of- 
fence, but the man who adulterates it, thereby espe- 
cially gains favor with the enemies of truth. Philo- 
sophers affect a love of truth,and whilst they thus 


affect, they corrupt it, being eager for glory; Chris- 
| tians necessarily seek it, and announce it in its inte- 
| grity, having a concern for their salvation. 


So that 
we are not on a level either in practice, or in know- 
ledge, as youimagine. For what certain knowledge 
of the divinity, did Thales, the prince of natural phi- 
losophers, give Croesus, inquiring of him, after he | 
had so often disappointed him, and sought time for 
deliberation? Any Christian mechanic has found) 
God, and can show him, and immediately point out | 
all that is sought in God, though Plato affirms that 


drink of the fountain of the Prophets? The Philo- 
sophers, therefore, likewise quenched the thirst of 
their mind at the same source.” 








| [From a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea.] 
THE SICK CHAMBER. 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

‘“‘ Dear mother, is not that the bell I hear 1” 

“Yes, my child; the bell for morning prayers. 
It is Sunday to-day.” 

“7 had forgotten it. But now all days are alike 
to me. Hark! it sounds again—louder—louder- 
Open the window, for I love the sound. There ; 
the sunshine and the fresh morning air revives me. 
And the church-bell—oh, mother—it reminds me of 
the holy Sabbath mornings by the Leire—so calm, 
so hushed, so beautiful! Now give me my prayer- 
book, and draw the curtain back, that I may see the 
green trees and the church spire. I feel better to- 
day, dear mother.” 

It was a bright, cloudless morning in August.— 
The dew still elistened on the trees; and a slight 
breeze wafted to the sick-chamber of Jacqueline, the 
song of the birds, the rustle of the leaves, and the 
‘solemn chime of the church-bells. She had been 
‘raised up in bed, and reclining upon the pillow, was 
| gazing wistfully upon the quiet scene without. Her 
mother gave her the prayer-book, and’ then turned 
| away to hide a tear that stole down her cheek. 
| At length the bells ceased. Jacqueline crossed 
| herself, kissed a pear! crucifix that hung around her 
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« “drawing near. 
Of this Jacqueline herself seemed conscious; and 
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neck, and opened the silver claspsvof her missal. 
For a time she seemed wholly absotbed in her devo- 
tions. Her lips moved—but no sound was audible. 
At intervals the solemn voice of the priest was heard 
at a distance, and then the confused responses of the 
congregation, dying away in inarticulate murmurs. 
Ere long, the thrilling chaunt of the Catholic ser- 
vice broke upon theear. At first it was low, solemn 
and indistinct—then it became more earnest and 
entreating, as if interceding and imploring pardon 
for sin—and then arose Jouder and louder, full, har- 
monious, majestic, as it wafted the song of praise to 
heaven—and suddenly ceased. Then the sweet 
tones of the organ were heard—trembling, thrilling, 
and raising higher and higher, and filling the whole 
air with their rich melodious music. What exquisite 
accords '!—what noble harmonies !—What touching 


pathos !—The soul of the sick girl seemed to kindle || 


into more ardent devotion, and to he wrapt away to 
heaven in the full harmonious chorus, as it swelled 
onward, doubling and redoubling, and rolling up- 
ward in a full burst of rapturous devotion !—Then 
all was hnshed again. 
the bell smote the ear, and announced the elevation 
of the host. The invalid seemed entranced in prayer. 
Her book had fallen beside her—her hands were 
clasped—her eyes closed—her soul retired within its 
secret chambers. Then a more triumphant peal of 


bells arose. ‘The tears gushed from her closed and || 


swollen eye-lids : her cheek was flushed ; she open- 
ed her dark eyes, and fixed them with an expression 
of deep adoration and penitence upon an image of 
the Saviour on the cross, which hung at the foot of 
her bed, and her lips again moved in prayer. Her 
countenance expressed the deepest resignation. She 
seemed to ask only that she might die in peace, and 
go to the bosom of her Redeemer. 

The mother waskneeling by the window, with 
her face concealed in the folds of the curtain. 
arose, and, going to the bed-side of her child, threw 
her arms around her, and burst into tears. 


here. This piercing pain—at times it seizes me, 
and I cannot—cannot breathe.” 
* My child, you will be better soon.” 


Once more the low sound of 


She || 


pillow, and the subdued whisper of the confession 
/mingled with the murmur of the evening air, which 
lifted the heavy folds of the curtains, and stole in 
upon the holy scene. Poor Jacqueline had few sins 
to confess—a secret thought or two towards the 
| pleasures and delights of the world—a wish to live, 
unuttered, but which to the eye of her self-accusing 
spirit seemed to resist the wise providence of God— 
‘nomore. ‘The confession of a meek and lowly heart 
‘is soon made. The door was again opened—the 
attendants entered, and knelt around the bed, and 
the priest proceeded: 

“And now prepare thyself to receive with con- 
‘trite heart the body of our blessed Lord and Re- 
deemer. Dost thou believe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Spirit, and born 
of the Virgin Mary ?” 

‘“‘ I believe.” 

And all present joined in the solemn response— 
‘“‘T believe.” 

*“ Dost thou believe that the Father is God, that 
the Son is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God— 
three persons, and one God ?” 

| TJ believe.” 

“ Dost thou believe that the Son is seated on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, whence he shall 
/come to judge the quick and the dead ?” 

** I believe.” 

“Dost thou believe that by the holy sacraments 
of the church, thy sins are forgiven thee, and that 
| thus thou art made worthy of eternal life ?” 
|| 1 believe.” 
| Dost thou pardon, with all thy heart, all who 

have offended thee in thought, word, or deed 7” 

‘| J] pardon them.” 

| And dost thou ask pardon of God and thy neigh- 
| bor, for all offences thou hast committed against 
| them, either in thought, word or deed ?” 

“1 do.” 

| Then repeat after me; O Lord Jesus, I am not 
| worthy, nor do I merit, that thy Divine Majesty 





| 





||ing to thy holy promises be my sins forgiven, and 


| my soul washed white from all transgression.” 
| ‘Then taking a consecrated wafer from the vase, 


“Yes, mother, I shall be better soon. All tears | he placed it before the lips of the dying girl, and, 


and pain and sorrow will be over. 
what I shall never hear again on earth. 


I shall not be here, upon this bed of pain and sick- 
ness, but when you hear the solemn hymn of wor-| 
ship, and the beseeching tones that wing the spirit 
up to God, think, mother, that I am there—with my | 
sweet sister, who has gone before us—kneeling at 
our Saviour’s feet, and happy—oh, how happy!” | 
The afflicted mother made no reply—her heart | 
was too full to speak. 
“You remember, mother, how calmly Amie died. 
Poor child, she was so young and beautiful !—I al- | 
ways pray that I may die as she did. I do not fear | 
death as I did before she was taken from us. But 
oh—this pain—this cruel pain—it seems to draw my | 
mind back from heaven. When it leaves me, [| 
shall die in peace.” 
* My poor child !—God’s holy will be done!” | 
The invalid soon sank into a quiet slumber. The | 
excitement was over, and exhausted nature sought | 
relief in sleep. 
The persons between whom this scene passed, | 
were a widow and her sick daughter, from the neigh- | 
borhood of Tours. They had left the banks of the | 
Loire to consult the more experienced physicians of | 
the metropolis, and had been directed to the Maison 
de Sante at Auteuil, for the benefitof the pure air. 
But all in vain. The health of the suffering, but un- 
complaining patient, grew worse and worse, and it 
soon became evident that the closing scene was 





toward evening she expressed a wish to receive the 
last sacraments of the church. A priest. was sent | 
for: and ere long the tinkling of a little bell in the’ 
street announced his approach. He bore in his hand | 
a silver vase containing the consecrated wafer, aud | 
a small vessel filled with the holy oil of the extreme | 
unction, hung from his neck. Before him walked | 
a boy carrying a little bell; whose sound announced | 
the passing of these symbols of the Catholic faith. | 
In the rear, a few of the villagets, bearing lighted | 
Wax tapers, formed a short and melancholy proces- 
sion. They soon entered the sick chamber, and the 
glimmer of the tapers mingled with the red light of 
the setting sun, that shot his farewell rays through 
the open window. The vessel of oil and the vase 
containing the consecrated wafers were placed upon 
the table, in front of a crucifix that hung upon the 
wall, and all present, excepting the priest, threw 
themselves upon their knees. 
proached the bed of the dying girl, and said in a 
slow and solemn tone : 

“The King of kings and Lord of lords has passed 
thy threshold. 

“Tt is, father.” 

“ Hast thou confessed thy sins ?” 

“ Holy father, no.” 

“Confess thyself, then, that thy sins may be for- 
given, and thy name recorded in the book of life.” 

And turning to the kneeling crowd around, he 
waved his hand for them to retire, and was left alone 
with the sick girl. He seated himself beside her 








The priest then ap- |) 


Is thy spirit ready to receive him?” | 


I have just heard | while the assistant sounded the little silver bell, 
Next sab- || said : 
bath, mother, kneel again by that window, as to-day. || 


“ Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat ani- 
° . ” i2 hl w 
man tuam in vitam eternam.”—(“'The body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto life ever- 
+) ” 
lasting.”’) 
| And the kneeling crowd smote their breasts, and 
responded in one solemn voice ; 
«* Amen.” 


| The priest then took from the silver box on the |! 


table a little golden rod, and dipping it in holy oil, 
anointed the invalid upon the hands, feet and breast, 
in the form of the cross. When these ceremonies 
were completed, the priest and his attendants retir- 
ed, leaving the mother alone with her dying child, 
who, from the exhaustion caused by the preceding 
‘scene, sank into a death-like sleep. 

“ Between two worlds life hovered like a star, 

*Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge.” 

The long twilight of a summer evening stole on; 


the shadows deepened without, and the night-lamp | 


glimmered feebly in the sick chamber; but still she 
slept. She was lying with her hands clasped upon 


her breast—her pallid cheek resting upon the pil-| 


low, and her bloodless lips apart, but motionless and 
silent as the sleep of death. Not a breath interrupt- 
ed the silence of her slumber. Not a movement of | 
the heavy and sunken eye-lid—not a trembling of | 
the lip—not a shadow on the marble brow told when 
the spirit took its flight.” It passed to a better | 


} 
| world than this. 

“ There's a perpetual spring—perpetual youth ; 
No joint-benumbing cold, nor scorching heat, 
Famine, nor age have any being there.” 
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| We are still deprived of the gratification of being able to 
| announce to our readers the return of the Bishop: his ar- 





{ 
|__ Amongst the members of Congress crowding just now to | 
| Washington, we were happy to see in our city, the Hon. | 
Edward Kavanagh, representative from the State of Maine. | 
|We were apprehensive he might be prevented from at- 
tending his senatorial duties in Congress, by reason of the 
severe family affliction which befel him, in the premature | 
death of a most worthy brother. We rejoice to say he ap- 
peared in tolerably good health and spirits. 





_ We must apologize to our correspondent “ O’Mealy” for | 
not inserting his communication on this day: it came too | 
late for our present number. 

Second No. of “ Considerations on the probable increase 

_ of the Catholic religion” has just now come to hand. 





| ANOTHER VALUABLE CATHOLIC WORK STEREOTYPED 
BY Dorie or New-Yorx.— We have seen this su- 
/pereminently useful little work, which has just arrived at 
| Mooney’s Book-store, and should be immediately purchased 


by every Catholic family ; nor do we know a work which, | 
‘for its size, is better calculated to dissipate the errors in|} benches were purchased for seats, and the little tem- ‘ 


. 











veloped. The New-York Weekly Register speaks of ; 
in its list of New Pusuications, in the following terms s 
** The most important Tenets of the Roman Cathy. 
| lic Church fairly explained. With the Approbation 
of the late Most Rey. Ambrose, Archbishop of Balti. 
more. By the late Rev. R. Baxter. With an a 
pendix containing the ‘* Declaration of the Catholic 
Bishops, the Vicars Apostolic, and their Coadjutors 
in Great Britain.” 1 Vol. 32mo. Published by 
| John Doyle, No. 12 Liberty-street, New York, 1833 
This little work possesses extraordinary merits, 
Of its style, the general excellence is dignity ; of its 
composition, the prevailing beauty is simplicity — 
Though it be presented in the form of an explana- 
tion of Catholic doctrines, its diction is elevated 
|and its arguments pre-eminently logical and conely. 
sive. The candid and liberal Protestant will, we are 
|sure, be satisfied with the reasons which influence 
the Catholic to adopt the reasonableness of the tenet 
expounded. 








[For the Jesuit.—Communicated,] 
HODGE-PODGE. 

Devicatrp—on Wednesday, Oct. 30, the Free 
Mecting-house, in Biddeford, Me. Invocation and 
reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Whitman, of 
(Saco, (Unitarian); reading of the hymn, by Rey. 
| Mr. Vaughan, of Saco, ( Episcopalian ) ; prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Vorse, of Biddeford, ( Orthodox Congrega- 
| tionalist) ; sermon, by Rev. Mr. Merriam, of Wells, 
| (Baptist) ; dedicatory prayer, by Rev. Mr. John, of 
| Saco, ( Orthodox Congregationalist a3 concluding 
|prayer, by Mr. Macomber, of Hollis, (Methodist ), 
| In the afternoon of the same day, there were reli- 
/gious services in the new house; prayer, by Rey, 
Mr. Hubbard, (Baptist); sermon, by ‘Mr. Whit. 
‘man; remarks, by Messrs. Johnson and Morse; 
|concluding prayer, by Mr. Morse. Services were 
also appointed for the evening; and the sermon as 


; , signed for Mr. Vaughan ; and remarks expected fro 
“* My dear mother, I shall not live long—I feel it | should enter this poor tenement of clay ; but accord- || 45 a : : ” 


other gentlemen. ‘This house has been erected by 
the union of individuals of several different denomi- 
‘nations, for their mutual accommodation. Invita- 


tion, were extended to all the different denominas 

tions in the vicinity. But ministering brethren of 
the Free-will Baptist Denomination were prevented 

from attending. The house was well filled; the 

services interesting ; and, we would hope, profitable 
to all present.— Monitor. 








[From the National Gazette.] 
TISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FIRST PUBLIC 
MASS IN BOSTON. 


Seeing by the papers that ten or more Catholic 
clergymen have been in attendance lately at Balti- 
more, on church business, from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, I send for publication an account of the 
| first introduction of Catholicism into Boston. 
| When I was in Paris in 1757, I was introduced by 
a Benedictine monk, who travelled with meas tutor, 
to a Catholic Abbé, named Thayer. He was a na- 
tive of Boston; had been a Protestant clergyman; 
went to France at the conclusion of the Revolution- 
ary War: became a Roman Catholic, and was then 
| a deacon in the clerical seminary of Saint Sul- 

pice, at Paris. 

Having spent a few years in the south of France, 
in acollege which was conducted by Benedictine 
|monks, | had fallen into their mode of worship, and 
being looked upon as a proselyte and good Catholic, 
I was received by the Superior of Saint Sulpice with 
great kindness, whenever I paid a visit to the Rev. 
Mr. Thayer. He communicated to me the Abbé’s 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| intention to go back to America, in order to spread 


the new light that had lately broken in upon him 


and me; and drew from me a promise to co-operate 


with the young deacon. On my last visit to the 


| worthy principal of the seminary, the promise was 
~ || renewed, when he embraced me, gave me his bless- 
jing, and said that the Abbé would be a priest in & 


few mouths, and be ready to sct out on his mission. 
Shortly after, I returned to Boston. In a few 


| months there came several letters to me from Mr. 


Thayer, together with some boxes of books, con- 


taining his theological library; and in about @ 
rival in Boston is expected every hour. {| 


year after the Abbe arrived. ‘This was in 1789, just 
as the disturbances in France and the West Indies, 
threw a few well educated Frenchmen into Boston. 
It was a propitious moment for the Abbé to com- 
mence his missionary labors. 

Although my zeal for the Catholic religion had by 
this time somewhat abated, and I had again become 
a Protestant, I gave, according to my promise, and 
with the consent of my parents, all the aid I could, 
‘in the establishment of his chapel. And such had 
been the change in public opinion, that the event 
was hailed by every one, in a true spirit of tolera- 
tion. 
| We fitted up a dilapidated and deserted meeting- 
‘house in School-street, that was built in 1716, by 
|some French Hugenots, victims of the revocation of 
‘the Edict of Nantz, and now converted by us into @ 
_popish chapel, principally for the use of French Ca- 
|| tholics.. Money was raised by subscription, with 
| which the sacristy or vestry room was put in order 3 





||a pulpit was erected, the Altar furnished; a few 


Vou. Ty, : 
which a deluded christian of any denomination may be en. 


tions to attend and join in the solemnities of dedica- * 
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ple, which had served as a stable to the British in || doctrine in some of its essential articles, and to dis- | to rest an exceedingly grave charge. The mistake 


1775, was once more consecrated to the uses of reli-|| play the solid foundation on which are erected Ca- | 


gion. The plate for the Altar was borrowed of my 
father, and every thing being made decent, the first | 
public mass ever said in Boston, was solemnized | 
amid a large concourse of people of all persuasions. | 
And this in a town, where, only thirteen years be- 
fore, the Pope and the Devil were, according to ans | 
nual custom, promenaded through the streets, on the | 
5th of November, in commemoration of the famous | 
gunpowder plot ; and after serving as a spectacle of 
ridicule and scorn, were burnt together, leaving it} 
doubtful in those days, which of the two was the | 
most hateful. 

I attended: the Mass of course, and carried round 
the charity box as Queteur ; and this was the com-| 
mencement of the Catholic church in Boston. Mr. | 
Thayer was succeeded by Mr. Matignon, and he by | 
the celebrated Cheverus, now archbishop of Bor- | 
deaux. That pious, prudent and learned prelate, | 


governed his infant congregation, as rector and Bi- || 


shop, twenty-seven years, and was so attached to 
his flock, his diocess and place of residence, that 


when invited by Louis the Isth to take charge of the | 
diocess of Montauban in Languedoc, he declined ; || 


nor did he comply, until that king had laid his com- | 
mands upon him. In a few years, he was translat-_ 
ed from that see to the Archbishopric of Bordeaux, | 
where his episcopacy has been eminently useful and | 
popular. 
France; and he saw himself, without the smallest 


regret, deprived of that rank, in company with 78 || 


others, by the French Legislature, under Louis Phi- 
lippe. 

How rapidly must the Catholic persuasion have 
spread in Massachusetts, to require the services of | 
even ten priests! and there may be more.* 

True piety and sound morality, no doubt, are in- 
culeated in all the churches of Boston, whether of the | 
old puritanical stock, the modern Socinian, or the 
first mother of the Christian creed, the Roman wer- | 
ship. 

And as to the modes of teaching them : 

“ We find the doctors and the sages 
Have differ’d in all climes and ages, 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 


S. B. 

* How the writer must wonder to learn that there are at 
present TWENTY-Five ; and very likely that number will be | 
much increased in less than another year, Can we wondcr, 
when we find Bisnor Fenwick sending even to France for 
clergymen: two of whom lately sojourned here for a few 
weeks, previous to taking possession of their mission among 
the Indians. On the day of the Bishop's arrival in Boston, 
he had only two Priests inthe whole entire diocese of 
New-England.—Ebs. Jesurr. | 





{From the British Catholic Magazine.] 

Among the unworthy artifices resorted to by the | 
erlemies of Catholic truth, there are two on which 
they appear to rely with the greatest assurance.— 
Either they mistake our doctrines, imputing to us| 
principles which we disavow and abhor, compelling 
us to subscribe to conclusions which are the offspring 
of their own ignorance or imalice, and impudently | 
rejecting the unequivocal contradictions, which, with 
one voice, we oppose to their foul calumnies 3 or, | 
instead of a fair and generous combat, in which the 
fundamental principles of Catholicism and Protest-. 
antism are openly arrayed and urged against each | 
other, their object is to engage only in flying skir- 
mishes, whereby the consequences of a decisive de- 
feat are artfully avoided, and the shout of victory 
may, with greater impunity, be raised by the van- 
quished party. 

The former practice had ever been, from the first 
ages of Christianity, the disgraceful resource of every 
heresy which had reared itself up against the Ca-| 
tholic church. “It is enough for the disciple, that 
he be as his master, and the servant as his Lord. If 
they have called the good man of the house Beelze-| 
bub, how much more those of his household ?”’— 
(Matt. 10, 25.) When assailed, therefore, by the | 
Weapons of calumny, the Catholic can only inter- 
pose an explicit denial of the unsubstantiated and 
false charges brought against him—appeal to the 
written and oral declarations of the universal church 
—and, in accordance with the advice of his divine 
master, (Matt. 5, 44) pray for those who persecute 
and calumniate him. Conduct such as this, has in- 
deed, oftentimes appealed more successfully to the 
candor and judgment of our adversaries, than the | 
Strongest arguments. 

But when the second artifice, to which I have re- 
ferred, is employed against us, when, perpetually 
changing his ground, our opponent seeks to confuse 
us and put us off our guard by the perplexing varicty 
of his attacks, the conduct of our most eminent con- 
trovertists suggests not to allow our adversary the 
advantage of exhausting us by an endless warfare. 
To exemplify my meaning, should the subject on 
which I was contending, be the comparative security 
of the Catholic or Protestant church, before troub- 
ling myself to refute or to silence the invectives and | 
calumnies, continually dinned into our ears concern- 
Ing papal tyranny, popish miracles, and that favorite | 


1} 
| 


Charles the 10th made him a peer of | 


| The penitential Miserere passed through my mind, || milies. 
and the thick iron grates, through which alone Ja- | Lateran basilic, who is certainly one of the hand- 


| sian gloves, with a large emerald worn outside, and 
his attitude and employment of mere pleasure, with |en as a body, there does not exist @ more correct 
‘the ministers of a religion professing the same mas- | and upright and moral body of men, than that por- 


of the day would, under other circumstances, be 
‘matter of no moment, if the fact which he describes 
had really occurred: but my object is, to show that 
it did not occur: that what he paints is from imagi- 
d nation. I am by no means disposed to deny hig 
me more mani- merits as a poet, and in this place give him full cre- 
dit for possessing one of the essential qualities of 
the children of Parnassus ; he has the power of fic- 
tion: but whether that power has been used with 
the discretion recommended by the master of the 
art, I shall leave to the reader’s judgment— 

Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia finge. 
The writer asserts that he was at this soiree, “ at 
e of the noble houses of Rome,” about two or 
disappointment, was persevered in, till | three hours after he came from the tenebre: in the 
the sixth day, and would have been adhered to, un- | Sistine chapel. He has given us a wrong day—let 
till the subject should be exhausted, were compelled || that pass. No persons on earth are more correct in 
at length, to force the discussion to an abrupt ter- | their close 
‘mination, by exciting, 


| ~ ? . . 

tholic dogmas. By observing this method, the range 
| of controversy would be limited ; much time and la- 
bor would advantageously be spared ; inconsistency 
of Protestantism would be more easily exposed; and 
the security of our church would beco 
| fest. 

| ah ia 2.4 

aR The advantage of such a method was decisively 
displayed in the public discussion of last August, at 

” 

Cheltenham. The delegates of the Reformation 
Society, writhing under the exposure to which their 
rule of faith was subjected, and having in vain tried 
various shifts to rid themselves of a system of at- 
tack, for which they were unprepared, and which to | on 

their cruel 


observance of etiquette—none more pre-, 
as a last resource a violent | cise in adhering to established custom than the Ro- 
outery against the arguments irresistibly urged by | man nobility and gentry—and no fact is more noto- 
the Catholic advocates on the pretext of their being ‘rious in Rome, than that of holding a soiree during 
calculated to support infidelity. ithe holy week—especially on the ev ening of either 

I he substance of the arguments adopted by the | of the days of the tenebree, would be the grossest 
Catholic speakers upon that occasion, having been | outrage upon public decency. It would be of itself 
published, it was attacked at great length in the | sufficient to place the person so offending in an ex- 
Cheltenham Journal, by three letters from the pen | ceedingly awkward position in society. But were 
(of Mr. Gordon, with many awful menaces of the | it possible for any one to be guilty of this trespass, 
terrible execution he was about to inflict on Catho- | any dignitary of the chureh, who on either of those 
lic doctrines, and the reasons which support them ; | evenings would so far forget his place as to attend, 
but lo! ere half his task was, by his own confession, would expose himself to severe censure. The oc- 
accomplished, such an exposure was made in the || currence could not have taken place without making 
same Journal, of the gross ignorance and of the illo- | such noise, especially amongst the members of the 


| gical attempts at reasoning of the gallant officer, be- Papal chapel, in which those dignitaries have a place, 


longing to his Majesty’s Navy, that he seems to have | that I must have heard it: I was in the midst of 
been glad to shrink out of the controversy, and is || them continually during those days, and I remained 
probably consoling himself by telling his own story, | nearly two months afterwards in the city, and though 
where none is able, or permitted to question its ve- | I did hear of all, or almost all the soirees at the no- 
racity. ble houses, and had cards, I believe for every one of 
them, though I scarcely went to any; yet the first I 
_lcarned of one of those assemblies in the Holy Week, 
BISIIOP ENGLAND AND MR. WILLIS. was from the writer who misrepresented my own 
Lerrer IL. ‘lectures, made degrading and unjustifiable insinua- 
Sin—I beg leave to make a few remarks upon the | tions against the Pope, had the tenebre in the Sis- 
following exceedingly offensive paragraph, found in || tine chapel on Holy Tuesday, and caused one of the 
No. 58, of the “ First Impressions of Europe.” It || noble families of Rome, and many of the dignitaries 
is in the New York Mirror of September 7th :— |of the church to violate the most sacred customs of 
“Two or three hours after, 1 was at a crowded | the city, in the most solemn week in the year. 
soiree, at one of the noble houses of Rome. A prima I have the honor of being acquainted with some 
donna, from the opera, was singing in one room, and | clergymen belonging to those families, and I know 
card-tables, covered with gold and silver, filled three | not any where more exemplary men. Did the dis- 
others, and every second player was a dignitary of cipline of Rome permit to any priest the dandyism 
the church, in dainty pumps, and with gold snuff | here described, I believe no men in the body of the 
box and jewelled fingers, complimenting and flirting |Roman clergy would be less disposed to indulge in 
with all the bright eyes and merry faces around him. | it than the priests who are members of the nails fa- 


[From the Baltimore Gazette.] 


I know one of them who is a canon of the 


dies are allowed to witness the ceremonies of the || somest, as he is amongst the most virtuous men I 
chapel! I passed on to a pretty silken boudoir, at |) have met with: but so far from being the criminal 
the end of the long suite of apartments, and was | fop here described ; he is one of the most humble, 
welcomed by the handsomest man in Rome, a priest, || modest, and regular observers of the salutary disci- 
and the son of a wealthy and noble family, who was | pline of the church, and the unbecoming position of 
half reclining upon the cushiens of a divan, and | the half reclining priest, is as contrary to that disei- 
playing with the scarf of one of the loveliest women | pline, as it would be to hold such an assembly on an 
of the society here, while two others endeavored to evening of the tenebre. On other occasions, at 
draw him into conversation. I could not help con- | other times, the dignitaries and other clergy might 
tinuing my reflection, and contrasting this clerical || be met with at those evening assemblies, but T write 
dandy, with his handsome black curls redolent of | from observation and after reflection, when I will 
perfumed oils, his buckles of chased silver, his Pari- | assert, that having myself gone and seen, and heard 
from others upon whose judgment I rely ; that, tak- 


ter, in our own country. There are, of course, tion of our clergy which this writer would defaine, 
priests in Rome who are sufficiently humble in dress j viz. the clergy of the city of Rome. 
and manner, but nothing can exceed the sumptuous-|/ Perhaps a few remarks upon what I have myself 
ness and style in which the cardinals Jive, as well as | seen, will be the most correct mode of disabusing 
all who, from birth or fortune, have a certain per-| such of your readers as might have been misled by 
sonal consequence. ‘Their carriages and horses are this very thoughtless and flippant writer. And if I 
the most splendid in the world, their large palaces am thus forced to introduce a little of my own his- 
swarm with servants, and their dress has all the | tory, I trust that introduction will not be imputed to 
richness of that of princes, when they are abroad.| any desire, save that which I really feel, of giving a 
One can scarce see their scarlet caps, scarlet car- | simple view of facts ; to place in its proper light the 
riages and trappings, scarlet robes and stockings, |conduct of men, who, at the distance of five thou- 
without remembering a certain ‘lady of Babylon.’ ” || sand miles, are, in a language which they do not 
I might dispatch this entire passage by marking || understand, arraigned and condemned without a 
its description in one of the shortest and most ex- | hearing, before a people, who, beeause of circum. 
pressive words of the English language; and but | stances not under their control, are predisposed, to 
for the respect which I owe to the place I fill, and | their condemnation. 
to your readers, probably such would be the most, During my stay at Rome, I was closely oceupied 
appropriate mode. I shall, however, examine his | with important business. Frequently, I haye been 
credibility by a critical process. ‘| for five or six days chained, if I may use the expres- 
The writer asserts that he went to the soiree which | sion, to my desk, from before day-light to an ad- 
he describes, within two or three hours after having l vanced hour of the night, with scarcely an interrup- 
left the Sistine chapel, where he attended at the | tion for meals hastily taken ; when some friend urg- 
Tenebrae or Holy Tuesday. \ find this day mention- | ed upon me the necessity of a little relaxation, and 
ed in the caption “ Bishop England’s lecture, Holy | insisted upon my accompanying him for a couple of 
Tuesday, the Miserere,” &c. again inthe narrative. || hours to one of those soirees, which are, during a 
“T went to the chapel on Holy Tuesday, to hear the | considerable portion of the year, held almost every 
far-famed Miserere.’ Knowing that no ceremony evening. It afforded the best opportunity of seeing 
takes place on Tuesday, and that, as every Catholic /my com-patriots in the city, of meeting and convers- 


‘is aware, the Tenebrae and Miserere, &c. are only |ing with respectable persons from every nation, and 


‘on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, I supposed | afforded great variety for unbending the mind. More 


ithe mistake to be that of the printer, who gave us||than once has it happened to me, that rn occasion 


Tuesday for Thursday; but upon reviewing the was thus found of obtaining, without official formali- 
paper I perceived that this could not be the case; )/ty, much information from high funetionaries, not 


topic of ignorant abuse, the creed of Pius IV., I\| for in the succeeding paragraph we have the des- only of Rome, but of foreign states. — On some of 
should deem it more in accordance with the laws of “eription of the ceremonies of Thursday. Of course || those occasions, the most serious business is tran- 
sound and methodical reasoning, to confine my an- || the writer has given us a day upon which the Sis || sacted, in the midst of a room where every thing ap- 


tagonist to the matter under debate, to compel him | 


to acknowledge the palpable insecurity of Protestant || gent as not to be quite a safe authority upon which | 


tine chapel is closed, and is thus clearly so negli- || pears to the frivolous to be frivolity. 
I have on several occasions been deeply engaged 
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on business with a cardinal, who had been, if possi- |, 
ble, more deeply and incéssantly occupied than I 
had myself been ; and whom I had often twice or 
thrice called upon, before I could get an opportunity 
to have my business taken up. When we were both 
weary, and both invited, he sometimes proposed that 
we should avail ourselves of the invitation, and if we 
could not conclude our consultation on the way, that 
we should find some opportunity of resuming it in|) 
the rooms, or return at an early hour for its termi- || 
nation. I know, therefore, by my own experience, 
that the greater humber of the “ dignitaries of the 
church,” who are found at those evening parties, are 
not as idle as was their critic. That they are men 
whose minds have been intensely occupied during | 





the day, and who need the relaxation which those || 
assemblies offer, but who even there do not always | 
obtain it. } 

The writer represents them as in large numbers, | 
gambling for quantities of gold and silver. I will 
say, it is true, I have sometimes observed a few of | 
them seated at a card table, and observed money on 
that table, but the insinuation that the numbers were | 
great, is incorrect; and the other, that they played } 
for money, was not true in any one instance that 
fell under my observation, though I have seen the | 
gold and silver used as what I was told were called 
“ markers,” the nature of which I must avow I do | 
not well know. There are various tastes, and mine | 
is not for the card-playing, though I am of opinion | 
that it'is not gambling, when there is no stake ; it is | 
not, it is true, an amusement exactly to the taste of | 
our country. But we have as little right to force | 
our tastes or habits upon the Italians, as they have | 
to compel us to theirs. 

I know not what right this critic has to ridicule 
the fashions of a people who received him with hos- 
pitality, and treated him with unmerited attention. 








” [have said nothing of the Cardinals and their | 
| scarlet, but I must describe them in my next. | 


I am, Sir, your ob’t. 
+Joun, Bishop of Charleston. 
Baltimore, October 30, 1833. 








Tur progress or ERRor.—The Roman Catholic 
and Apostolical, is undoubtedly the only safe ral 
gion. But this religion, at the same time, requires 
the most entire submission of reason. WwW hen, in 
this communion, a man is found of an anxious rest- | 
less disposition, difficult to satisfy, he first begins by 
making himself a judge of the truth of those dog- | 
mas which are proposed to him to be believed ; and 
not finding in these objects of faith a degree of evi- | 
dence, of which their nature does not admit, he be- i 
comes a Protestant. By and by, discovering the 
inconsistency of the principles which distinguish | 
Protestantism, he seeks in Socinianism a solution | 
of his doubts and difficulties, and becomes a Soci-| 
nian. Between Socinianism and Deism there is but | 
an imperceptible shade, and a single step to take.— 
He takes it. But as Deism itself is but an incon- 
sistent religion, he falls insensibly into Pyronism.— | 
And this being in itself a state Of violence, as humi- 
liating to self-love, as it is incompatible with the na- 
ture of the human mind, he finally terminates by | 
falling into Atheism.—Genie de la Religion. 











A somewhat unprecedented arrival is announced in a St. | 
John, Newfoundland, paper, of a vessel from Cork to that 
harbor, via Greenland. ‘The schooner Maria Eliza, sailed | 
from Cork on the 15th of March, for St. John, laden with || 
pork,butter and potatoes,and having two passengers, Messrs. || 
Hickson and Prohan. On the 11th of April, she fell in 
with fields of ice, and from that date to the 30th, became the || 
sport of wind and current. Upon working her way, the crew | 
discovered that they were on the coast of Greenland, from | 
the circumstance of their being boarded by the natives. | 





The dignitaries of the church, whether Romans or \| On the 15th of May, they entered a small harbor, east of | 


‘foreigners, are, on all public occasions, obliged to | 


Cape Farewell, about 4 miles, and were there well receiv- | 


wear the dress appropriate to their rank; to appear \ ed by the Danish factory. They then proceeded to Juliana- | 
without it would be to insult the company, and would | hal, in lat. 61, the residence of the Governor, who treated 


seem to be a desertion of their place. 
buckles are a portion of this costume, the wearing 


of them is, I presume, neither a violation of the law || Hughes was put upon the right track, and enabled to | Boston. 
of God, nor a transgression of the principles of po- || 


brig, which comes annually from Copenhagen, Captain 


|reach St. John on the 3ist August, being six months on his | 


| perilous and tedious voyago.—Monrreat Gazerre. 


liteness. The curls redolent of perfumed oils, the | 
chasing of the silver, and wearing a large emerald || ; ; 
outside the glove in these apartments, are as com-|| The Legislature of Vermont have appropriated $1200 


. . | ] 
letely at variance with all that I have known or || Y°y en } dige n 
f y | State to avail themselves of the benefit of the New Eng- 


| land Asylum of the Blind in the city of Boston. The bill | other pieces from the Handel and Haydn —- works, &c. 


eard of, or know to be usual, as are the silken bou- 
doir, and the “ flirting of dignitaries of the church 
with all the bright eyes and merry faces around | 
them.” Gloves are indeed worn, and I had myself | 
a pair, and would not vouch that they were not Pa- 
risian; so perhaps were the gloves of my brethren. | 
Taken in all its parts, or as a whole, a more wan- 
tonly offensive paragraph, one more destitute of 
truth, could not easily be found than this which I 








for ten years, to enable the indigent blind of that 


passed unanimously. 





A Literary Curtosiry.—We are permitted by the 
Postmaster, says the Boston Transcript, to publish the fol- 
lowing rare sample of elegant epistolary literature :— 

Tioga county pensilvania octobur 7 18033 

Mr. postmaster—if Jacob Jones haint exposed of Aw! thee | 

Shotes he is prubbably thare and if sow i want you to gone 


now examine, th the tavern whare he puts up in bostown and show to him 


The nature of these Roman soirees is altogether 


is true that all the company, consisting of some hun- || 


dreds, meet in one palace, but they in fact form se- 
veral parties. Five, six, sometimes even ten large 
rooms are occupied. In one, the youth and beauty 
and fashion of various nations may be found; in| 
another, the diplomatists and politicians of several | 
countries ; in the next, the literary, the clerical, the 
aged ; but in every room some of all. Music is oc-| 
casionally introduced, but the prima donna from the | 
opera in Rome, is not the same as she of London, | 
of Paris, or of some other capitals. I shall take | 
another opportunity of drawing the distinction be- | 
tween the morality-of Rome and of other parts of 

Italy, and the criminality of many of the be-praised 

cities, And if a professional singer is sometimes | 
found at those assemblies, she is one whose moral | 
character is as pure as is that of the ladies by whom | 
she is surrounded, and with whom she associates : | 
and what she sings is as inoffensive to the ear of 





ceptab'e for the excellence of its execution. | 
The idle gossip which can not be excluded, forms | 
indeed a portion of the chat in some of the circles, 
but in others the man of science, the lawyer, the 
diplomatist, the clergyman and the gentleman of 
observation, will find ample opportunity of improve- 


this ear leter on which thare aint no postidge or thels tell 


: ; ‘wag ~~, || him the akeddemy is finished but the presetur haint cum 
different from any that I believe exist in the United || nor isnt like to and tharefore he must git one to the east if | 


States, or perhaps from any others in the world. It || he can possurbly git a good competent yankee cheap enuff | 
and must be pretty pertikular good in figgers and mathe- | 


mattux in generul as fur as the rule of 3, ormabe 4 as well 
as ded languerges and uther syenses if he is at briton mar- 
ket you send your boy if yuve gut one to him who will pay 


you fur your trubble ——— } comitty 











Bishop of Tabarca, took place yesterday morning in the 
| church of St. Jacques. Monseigneur Lartigue, bishop of 
Telmesse, officiated in PontiricaLius, assisted by M. 
Roque, and M. Cadeux, grands-vicaires. Bishop M‘Donnel 
of Upper Canada, was present, and there was a large con- 
| course of the clergy of the Province. The church was filled, | 
| and a company of amateur musicians played during the ser- 
vice. Captain Bleury’s Rifle Company was stationed near 
| the altar. ‘The service lasted four hours, during which Mes- 
| sire Quiblier, of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, delivered a 


| 








| Sermon suited to the occasion. After the service, the com- | 


| pany of riflemen fired three rounds before the episcopal pal- 


’ ; : | ace, for which the new Bishop tendered them his thanks. || : 
chastity for the purity of the sentiment, as it is ac- || ‘The Pay Beni was furnished by Mrs. D. B. Viger, and A, | month: 


| Leveque and his lady officiated as collectors. ‘The new 
Bishop sets out in a few days for Upper Canada ; he is to 
|reside at York, while Bishop M‘Donnell will reside at 
| Kingston —Canapian Corresponvent. 








! 
| Catnouic cuurcn 1x NewrounpLanp.—On Friday | 
last, the Cabinet, Phelan, master, sailed from this port for 


The ceremony ofthe consecration of Rev.Mons.Gaulin,as | 


ment. Yet the “ dignitaries of the church” spend St. John’s, Newfoundland. Among the passengers were six | 
comparatively a short time at those assemblies.— || PTiests for the Newfoundland mission. We understand that 
When present, their conduct is as becoming as in | excellent, pious and highly venerated prelate, Doctor Flem- 
their dress; they retire early : and dancing, which | cat a : 
sometimes closes the soirees, never commences until || met with wll i steny end y Boat 5 oe > 
— ! j see | y } ss ms 2 Presentation 

after they have retired. To this I have known only || Convent of Galway. These pious and charitable ladies 
did on —— in a palace where the splen- || generously volunteered to give up country and home and to 
id dancing-hall is so distant from the rooms in | brave the perils of the ocean, in order to extend the bless- 
which they are found, that even the sound of the | ings ofa moral and religious education to the poor of that 
music cannot reach them. ba cag Me e wish them a safe and pleasant voyage to St. | 
' " a ; o tr: | 

I have known some of my friends, who were not | ihats es, Piceorehe Danae ne _ + - = 
je ern with Rome, fall into a mistake from || by the inhabitants as sanpioious forthe future welfare of’ ~ 
nefit of which this writer has precluded him- people of that island in general and of the poorer classes in 

~ kee de aay of ow + them to confound || particular—Warerrorp Curonicie. | 

S of lawyers and officers, with priests 
and bishops. It i i ich e s i i i 
Sat rr ate "To wr ois aap "| ae te Ding hn of 
st i ’ can- ‘ sentation order of n ve arri 

not avail himself of this plea. The pharagteriities John s. N. P. ate inthe Ca. 


c - in the,Ariel, from Waterford ; and in the Ca- 
of fiction are too many, and too well defined. He Ynet, from the same place, the Rev. Messrs. J. Duffy, 
wrote for a purpose, and that purpose is manifest. 


Ward, B. Duff; A WwW ‘ ~ 
—Hassrax Pee and M‘Kenna, R. C. Clergymen. 





| ing, intends to take hisdaparture from this city on Wednes- || 








[Selected for the Jesuit.] 


THE VOICE OF ALL TO THE CHURCH, 
Star of brightness, cloud of lightness 
Tell the dream you are dreaming there, 
Flower of fairness, stream of clearness, 
What are thy thoughts, so clear, so fair ? 


STAR... tell at even of the love of Heaven 
That made and rules me by his love. 


Crovp........And I so brightly, daily, nightly, 
Reflect the light that shines above. 


Fiowen.....I so lowly, look up solely 
To the light of heaven so high. 


Srream......In the moonshine, in the sunshine, 
Praise is in my Lullaby. 


All is gladness, there’s no sadness 
In the voice that nature sings, 
Nothing wounds thee, joy surrounds thee 
With its bright imaginings ; 
Oh! that lonely, man would only 
List to the voice they raise above, 
And returning from bis mournin 
Find in ‘Thee all peace and love! 
LTS 
Interments in the Catholic Burial Ground. 
Stephen White, 32 years; Nicholas Powars, 46 years; 
Ellen Harfy, 16 months ; William Cluston, 36 years, 





———— 

INFORMATION WANTED. 
WEN MORAN, of Westport, Co. Mayo, lreland, sailed 
in the James, of Maryport, bound for Quebec, in April, 
1x32; since which time there has not any thing been heard of 


If rings and | them with great kindness. By the assistance of a Danish | him. Any information of where he may be, will be thank- 


fully received by his wife, Catherine Louisa Moran, now in 
Nov. 23. 
CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC. 
To-morrow Eventne.] 

T. YOUNG, assisted by the chour of the Catholic 
Ge. Church, and several others who have kindly offered 
their services, will give a Concert of Sacred Music, at the 
Masonic Temple, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 24th, to consist 
of selections trom the service of the Catholie Church, and 





Tickets to be had of P. Mooney, corner of Franklin and 
Federal Sts., Marsh, Capen & Lyon, Washington street, John 
Dee, Ann Street, A. Clark, South Boston, James King, Wa- 
ter Street, and at the door on the evening of performance, 

Performance to commence at 1-2 past 6 o'clock precisely. 

Nov. 16 








= r —s 


NOTICE. ’ 
FFAHE subscriber gives notice that he has taken a stand; 
| and that he keeps Horses and Carriages to let, at 
stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal Street. Any orders 
will be thankfully received at Mr. Mahony's in Federal Street ' 
or at Mr. George Sealey’s, in Milk Street. 
Sept. 2x. 


| 


JOHN RYAN. 
DR. 8. H. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 
; JOIN NUGENT, 
ENERAL Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed, and 
Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market. 
Street, Boston. 

N. B. J. .N. would recommend to persons from a 
wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and examines 
for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere. Jan. 5, 

MOUSE FOR SALE OR ‘TO LET, 
GOOD fovr story Brick House, (No. 3 Bread street, 
Boston) is offered for sale until the last day of this 
If not disposed of at that time, it will be let omter 


Application to be made to 
WILLIAM GLEESON 








sonable terms to a good tenant. 
Exst Cambridge, Oct. 12, 












| 


| 


= —— 


| meaner 
ORSES, Carriages and Chaises’ to let by FRANCS 


ri FFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 
.” Atso—Stabling fo : i 

* Atso—Stabling for Horses. April 
b 


WILLIAM P. M’KAY 
ATCH-MAKER, 15 Water Street 
Watches, Clocks, and Musi¢ 
es carefully repaired and warran' 
the most reasonable terms. 
hs Has for sale warranted watches from 
Wak $12 to $25 each ; eight day gilt and Me 
s' 547 By hogany Timepieces, together with s ® 





WJ sortment of articles usually kept iB 
line. eptf July M5 
ee 7 





THOMAS MURPHY'S 
BOARDING HOUSE, 
Federal Street, No. 23, Corner of Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. _» St 
Printing neatly executed at this Office. 
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